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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


WHAT DO HIS LIFE AND EXAMPLE TEACH 
TO THE YOUNG PEOPLE OF OUR TIMES? 


ANSWERS to this question have been contrib- 
uted to Every OrnEer SunpAy by Ex-Goy. 
John D. Long, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells; Mr. Edwin D. Mead, and 
Mr. W.\H. Baldwin; their interesting thoughts 
will be found below. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, AND WHAT HIS 
LIFE STANDS FOR TO THE YOUTH 
OF TO-DAY. 

ONE cannot help saying that “ George 
Washington” and “ What his life stands 
for” are two different things. No historic 
character, no matter how great, is as great 
as what his life stands for.. The man was 
only a man, with infirmities of manner and 
limitations of ability like unto the rest of 

us. But in connection with the work 
he did, and the great national, world-wide 

_ impression he has made, his life becomes 
a grandeur and illumination for all time: 
1 think there is a lesson in this very fact, 
—and that every young man should re- 
member that he lives not to himself alone, 
but that his influence is making its mark 
far beyond the narrow limits of his own 
personal interests. If I could enforce any 
lesson, it would be that of the responsibility 
which eyery man is under for the impres- 
sion which he is making and leaving on 
the community and times in which he 
lives. 

The life of Washington teaches the value 
of a high character and a high mind. From 
youth to age he seemed to be actuated in 
private and public life by the highest motives, and 
to aim at the highest standards. While this gave 
something of coldness to his manner, it yet gave 
the assurance which won and held the confidence 
of all. There went with him absolute faith in 

‘his purpose and integrity, —the most valuable 
capital that any man can have. Would that 
every young man could feel the importance, 
whatever his sphere, of commanding such a faith 
in himself! Without it, or with the least suspi- 
cion upon it, his success, though he have all the 
push and ability in the world, is handicapped; 
and there attaches to him an unspoken and inex- 
pressible shading off. 

_ Another lesson on Washington’s life is in the 
fortitude, perseverance, and fidelity of his ser- 


vice. “When he put his hand to the plough, he 


looked not back.’’ He never yielded to defeat, 
though defeat stood almost always in his way. 
He persevered to the end; he never swerved 
from his duty; he had the courage of his con- 
victions. No man went through more trials, and, 
because he overcame them, no man ever had a 
more glorious consummation. 

I should sum up the characteristics of Wash- 
ington as embodied in a high mind. It was a 
high-mindedness free from meanness, low tastes, 
low purposes, petty schemes, and dishonesty of 
mind or action. 


The difficulty in enforcing the example of 
such great men is, that young persons think 
of them as something remote, unattainable, — 


different from themselves. 
ence of degree. 


It is only a differ- 
The responsibilities and oppor- 


_ tunities of every young man are the same, so 


far as duty and character are concerned, al- 
though they may be less in magnitude and in 
the public eye. There is not only no reason 
why he should not be just as true, just as brave, 
just as persevering, just as honest, and just as 
high-minded as Washington. On the contrary, 
there is every reason why he should be all 
these, because he has the illustrious example 
of Washington before him, and lives in an 
age and time which call for the very highest 
manhood. Joun D. Lone. 


Tuer career of Washington was so remarka- 
ble, and exceptional, that to most boys he seems 
an impossible character. He lacked early educa- 
tion, and his knowledge of books and of what 
is taught in them was very meagre. But he 
was singularly fortunate in his mother, who 
trained him carefully, and to the latest days of 
his life he gratefully acknowledged his indebted- 
ness to her. ‘I am not surprised at what George 
has done for his country,” ‘was his mother’s 
comment on her son’s greatness, “for he was 
always a good boy.” All boys can learn a 
lesson from the dutiful and filial life of 
Washington. 

Washington was a man of fiery temper, 
and his anger, when it was aroused, was 
terrible. It frightened even men, when 
it was fully enkindled, it was so fierce. 
But he trained himself to curb it, as one 
would a fiery animal, and as a man his 
control of his temper was admirable. Boys 
can learn how to govern themselves from 
this great man’s example, and how to cul- 
tivate a will of iron. 

Washington was eminently trustworthy 
as a young man, and also as a boy. When 
he was only twenty-one years old, he 
was selected by the Governor of Virginia 
to take charge of a most delicate and 
dangerous mission to Indian chiefs and 
the French commander, who were allied 
against the Colonies, — and he did it suc- 
cessfully. It is a great, grand thing to 
be trustworthy. Let boys emulate that 
trait of character. 

Washineton was remarkable for the 
amount of solid, accurate information he 
acquired, that did him good service through 
life. He was incorruptible in his integ- 
rity, and could not be bribed, nor driven 
from doing what he thought was right. 
Search history through and through, and no 
nobler example of early and mature manhood 
is offered to the emulation of American youth. 

Mary A. LivERMORE. 


WasHIneTon believed that, as far as possible, 
health is a religious duty. 

The youth of our country should be taught 
this important lesson. 

An incident in the life of Washington, bearing 
upon the laws of health, may be of interest to 
many of your readers. 

Nearly forty years ago it was our pleasure to 
visit at times an old homestead in Rhode Island, 
where lived in the household a relative of my 
wife, an old lady, since passed away at the ripe 
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age of nearly one hundred years. She took great 
pleasure in relating events in the early history 
of this country; and the following incident in 
the life of Washington, which came under 
her immediate notice, she would often happily 
refer to. 

Her father kept for many years a country 
tavern in Rhode Island. At one time word came 
to them that General Washington and his officers 
would arrive there on a given day and dine with 
them. They immediately began to make pre- 
parations to receive their distinguished visitors, 
and all were determined that the dinner should 
be the very best which could be provided. Game 
and delicacies in great variety were obtained 
without regard to trouble or expense. 

The day arrived, and Washington and _ his 
officers reached the tavern at the expected time. 
At the time appointed for dinner the distin- 
guished guests were invited into the dining-room, 
where their eyes fell upon tables loaded down, 
and presenting, as all the family confidently felt, 
a most appetizing appearance. 

Washington and his officers were seated, and 
members of the family were in attendance to 
wait upon them in the most polite and attentive 
manner ; but great was their surprise and disap- 
pointment when Washington turned his head 
and spoke to the hostess, and asked, ‘‘Have 
you plenty of milk in the house??? Upon receiv- 
ing an aflirmative answer, he then said, ‘‘ [f 
you can, I wish you would give me a bowl of hasty 
pudding and milk.” 

The hasty pudding and milk were furnished, 
and of these he made his entire dinner. After 
dinner was over, one of the family in great 
disappointment said to him, “ Your work is so 
hard we should suppose you would need something 
more hearty than hasty pudding and milk for your 
dinner.” 

Immediately placing his hand upon his head 
Washington replied, “ Here is my work.’’ 

I have another story to tell: — 

Many years ago, during my Superintendency 
of the Sunday-school of the Church of the Unity, 
Boston, the following incident occurred, which 
may be of interest to the little boys of to-day. 

One Sunday, after the opening exercises of 
the school, in the absence of the teacher, I took 
charge of a large class of little boys, of from 
five to seven years of age. Takine a chair in 
their midst, with the little fellows standing or 
sitting quite near to me, I said, “‘ Now we must 
have a nice talk upon some good subject; and 
suppose we talk about speaking the truth, not 
telling lies.” 

I then said, “Can any one of you tell me of 
any boy who never told a lie ?”’ 

Up went two or three little hands, when I 
asked one of the boys to tell us whom he had 
in mind. “George Washington never told a 
lie,’ said he; and then he related, in a most ear- 
nest and boy-like way, the time-honored. story 
of Washington’s “little hatchet and the cherry- 
Crees 

While the lad was relating the full story every 
eye was fixed upon him, all seeming eager to 
catch every word which fell from his lips. 

I specially noticed that one of the little fellows 
—a bright, black-eyed boy of about six years— 
seemed much disturbed, keeping his little fist 
im motion during the delivery of the story. 
When the story was finished, he turned to me 
and said, “Well, Mr. Baldwin, I don’t care, 
my father had an oleander bush, and I cut it 
down; and I told him I did,—and he —he 
licked me.”’ W. H. Barpwin. 


Every American boy or girl who is old enough 
to read a Sunday-school paper, every one at any 
rate who really wants to know something worth 
knowing about George Washington, knows some- 
thing surely about James Russell Lowell’s poems. 
I suppose some of the girls recited “The Vision 
of Sir Launfal” on the last day of school last 
summer. I suppose some of the older boys re- 
cited “The Present Crisis.” That is the most 
stirring poem, to my thinking, ever written by an 
American. I do not know of any other that so 
sets the good blood tingling, if anybody has got 
any good blood to tingle. And I do not think 
that any other American writer is so full alto- 
gether of America and the American spirit as 
James Russell Lowell. The older American 
boys and girls grow, and the more thoughtful 
they grow, the more, I am sure, they will read 
Lowell. 

This most American of all our American poets 
has written the noblest words that any poet has 
ever written about the two greatest American 
presidents, — Washington and Lincoln. The 
words about Lincoln are in the famous “ Com- 
memoration Ode,” which the poet read at Har- 
vard, July 21, 1865, just after the close of the 
Civil War; and the words are so well known that 
I shall not quote them, although I hope that any 
of the older boys and girls who do not know them 
will hunt them up and learn them by heart. Just 
ten years afterward, July 3, 1875, Lowell read 
an ode at the celebration at Cambridge of the 
hundredth anniversary of Washington’s taking 
command of the American army. The title of 
this poem in the volume is “‘ Under the Old Elm.” 
It is a wonderful picture of the scene when, under 
the old elm at Cambridge, in 1775, Washington 
drew his sword. “ Never,’ says the poet, — 

“ Never to see a nation born 
Hath been given to mortal man, 
Unless to those who, on that summer morn, 


Gazed silent when the great Virginian 
Unsheathed the sword.” 


But almost the whole of the poem is a great tribute 
to Washington’s character; and among the other 
noble lines are these, which I wish every boy and 
girl crowing up to be men and women would 
try hard to understand and to take into their 
hearts : — $2) 
“The longer on this earth we live 

And weigh the various qualities of men, 

Seeing how most are fugitive, 

Or fitful gifts, at best, of now and then, 

Wind-wavered corpse-lights, daughters of the fen, 

The more we feel the high stern-featured beauty 

Of plain devotedness to duty, 

Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal praise, 

But finding amplest recompense 

For life’s ungarlanded expense 

In work done squarely and unwasted days.”’ : 


There are some hard words there, and some of 
you may have to ask your fathers or mothers to 
explain those; but the main point you will all 
understand well enough. A great many things 
could be said to you boys and girls about George 
Washington; but all that I am going to ask you 
to remember are just these things that our poet 
speaks of, — that Washington simply and plainly 
did his duty ; that he was steadfast and quiet, not 
caring to have people praise him, but happy in 
doing squarely the work set for him to do, what- 
ever it was, and never wasting his days. It is be- 
cause he did this and was this in a great way that 
we honor Washington. If the boys and girls to 
whom I write will do this and be this as well as 
they can, they will be honored and — what is 
more important — will deserve to be honored. 

Epwin D. Mrap. 


THERE are two stories about George Washing- 
ton, which have been handed down in West Vir- 
ginia, that are quite as likely to be true as the 
tale of the cherry-tree. Though he is called the 
Father of his Country, he was first a thorough 
business man. When any one owed another a 
sum of money, and payment was to be made at a 
man’s house, Washington believed that the exact 
sum should be brought; for it was the debtor who 
was under obligation. Otherwise the creditor 
might have great difficulty in making change, 
and might be obliged to go to his nearest neigh- 
bor for help in the matter ; and in those days 
men lived far apart. 

Once when a man came to Washington’s 
house to pay him what he owed, he brought a 
big bill, and expected Washington to change it. 
Washington either could n’t or would n’t; and 
the man was compelled to go back to the place 
from which he came and get the exact sum he 
owed, and then Washington receipted the bill. 
Was it mean in Washington to send away the 
man when he first came? If it were, now see 
how just George Washington could be when he 
was the one who wanted help. 

He needed a new pair of boots; the shoemaker 
lived far off from him. 

“Send for the man to come to you. You are 
getting to be too distinguished a person to go to 
him,” said a friend. 

“No,” replied Washington, “it would take 
too much of the man’s time to come to me; he 
might even lose a job by doing so. It is I who 
want the boots, so I should go to him,” — and he 
went. KatTE GANNETT WELLS. 


THE OLD APPLE-TREE. 
BY SUSANNA B. B. MERRIFIELD. 


‘¢ Au, who can be happy, so happy and free, 
As I, when I’m under our old apple-tree ? 
I can sing as I swing, and you will look down 
So kindly on me, 
Dear old apple-tree, 
As if you did love to give me your shade, 
And wanted me somehow happier made,” 
Thought the child, as she sat in the swing one day, 
Careless of work and heedless of play. 


‘© Oh, who can be happy, so happy and free, 
As I, from the top of the old apple-tree ? ” 
Sang the robin just then. “’T is here that we 
dwell, 
My mate with me, 
And little ones three. 
You spread out your arms, and ask us to stay 
Right under your shelter by. night and by day ; 
And I know you must love us, for happy are we, 
’Mid the blossoms and boughs of the dear old 
tree! ”? 


Said the bee: ‘‘ How grateful, how luscious to me 
Are the rich sweets of the old apple-tree! 
Your table is spread with a bounteous fare ; 

And I, a small bee, 

So happy and free, 
May always feel sure, though I cannot tell why, 
That I’m wanted, am welcome, whene’er I 

pass by.” 

As the bee could not linger at that time of day, 


He sipped of the nectar, and hastened away. 


“Oh, listen to me !”’ sang the chick-a-dee-dee, 

‘Who, who can be joyous, so joyous, you see, 

As I at the sight of the old apple-tree ? ; 
Chick-a-dee-dee-dee ! 
Chick-a-dee-dee-dee ! 


When robin is sheltered, and little Miss, warm, 
I’m out here all winter in wind and in storm ; 
And I know that you love me, darling old tree, 
You ’re always so kind, so lovely to me!”’ 


Was there answer made then, as the soft summer 
breeze 
Wafted sweet breath through the light, waving 
leaves? 
°T was no word that I heard, I certainly know ; 
Yet surely to me 
The old apple-tree 
Looked larger and grander than ever before, 
With arms spreading out to gather in more; 
And I felt in my heart to be happy and free 
*T is love makes us joyous, where’er we may be! 


TE SAaND AL Le RIGHT 
BY COLONEL BARTON. 


HY don’t we have 
hominy instead of 
oatmeal, as they do 
at’ Aunt Irene’s?” 
asked Harry Brant, 
querulously, as he 
came to the table 
where his sister Grace 
was eating breakfast 
alone. Their father 


‘and mother had gone away from home for a week, 


leaving Harry and Grace in the care of the house- 
maid and Uncle Jack. 

“Why, Harry, we had hominy only day before 
yesterday; don’t you remember? And you said 
you liked ‘ H-O’ ever so much better.” 

‘¢ Well, what if I did? This isn’t ‘H-O,’ is 
it? Sally said we had n’t any in the house.” 

“Yes; this is ‘H-O.’ It was ordered yester- 
day purposely for you.” 

“JT s’pose ’t is burned then; Sally always used 
to burn the oatmeal.”’ 

“That was before we had the double-boiler, 
Harry. There’s never any danger of burning 
it now.” 

Helping himself liberally to country milk and 
real cream, Harry disposed of the mush in silence. 
Then another scowl and more grumbling, as he 
found the eggs boiled too hard, and the muffins 
cold. It didn’t please him to be gently reminded 
that he had come to breakfast half an hour late. 
The fact was, he had fallen into a sad habit of 
fault-finding. “Master Harry is becoming very 
fussy and troublesome,” was the opinion privately 
expressed in the kitchen, if it went no farther. 
When Uncle Jack was near, Harry took care not 
to give him occasion to say again, as he once said 
on seeing a little boy’s lips protruding in an un- 
seemly manner, that he didn’t relish pouts for 
breakfast. - 

Now it happened, on this particular morning of 
which I am speaking, that Uncle Jack, instead of 
having gone early to town as usual in the first 
boat, was sitting on the piazza near the open 
window, just out of sight, but within hearing of 
all that was said in the dining-room. 

“Whew!” thought he, turning his paper, “if 
that ’s the way the youngster is going on, there ’II 
soon be no peace in the house with him.” But 
he said nothing at the time. 

The next morning Grace went to town with 
her uncle to take her music-lesson. There was 
no one for Harry to speak to but Katie, who 
brought in his breakfast as soon as he seated 
himself at the table. The rice-cakes, of which 
he was very fond, were steaming hot; the pota- 
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toes nicely browned ; the calf’s liver tender and 
sweet ; the fruit fresh and luscious. But Harry 
was not satisfied with a breakfast fit for a prince 
or any other healthy, rosy-cheeked boy with a 
good appetite and sunny temper, disposed, like 
the little Swiss children in the story, to eat with 
thankfulness, “to grow and to speak the truth.” 
He began murmuring discontentedly about his 
napkin. 

“This old mended thing!” he said; “I don’t 
like it. Do give me another, please.” 

Katie obligingly handed him one from the 
drawer. 

“No; that’s the stained one. 
that.” 

Then it was: “ Pears again; I’m tired of pears. 
Why can’t we have peaches? Rice-cakes are 
good if we only had maple syrup to eat on them. 
... I don’t believe this liver is cooked enough, 
. .. I’m not hungry for potatoes. Wish I could 
have some toast and scrambled eggs.” 

One by one Katie removed the dishes with 
which he found fault. Suddenly Harry found 
himself alone, with nothing on the table to eat 
but a plate of hard crackers, — ‘‘ educators” they 
were called. 

“Katie is going to bring in some eggs,” he 
thought, as he sat nibbling a cracker. 

‘Five minutes went by. He looked at the clock. 
No Katie. Another five. She did not appear. 
He rang the bell. No one took any notice. 
Five minutes more. He rang again loudly. 
Only silence followed. Going to the window, he 
saw Katie and Sally down in the yard hanging 
out clothes. Coming back to the table, he took 
in the situation at a glance. ‘‘ Nothing left but 
the ‘educators,’ —and a foolish boy, sadly left, 
with a clamorous appetite.” And he overheard 
Sally saying to Katie, — 

“Master Harry will have to educate himself 
with them this time, surely.” 

There was nothing else to be done; he began 
munching hard crackers again in bitterness of 
spirit and with surly mutterings. 

Just about this time Uncle Jack entered the 
room. ‘ Well, Harry, everything is wrong with 
you this morning, as usual. You are a good boy 
but you don’t know how to handle yourself. . I 
dislike to appear as a preacher, but I must tell 
you that people in the world are divided into 
‘ifs’ and ‘all rights;’ you are fast becoming a 
member of the ‘ifs.’ I am sorry to see you go 
on in this way, fine fellow as you are. [I shall 
never talk to you again in this vein, for it is not 
pleasant; but I must say, once and for all, beware 
of the ‘ifs’ and take up with the ‘all rights,’ 


I don’t want 


The ‘if’ boy whines and grumbles and sulks; he’ 


is always wanting better chances in life, — more 
money, more this and that; and all the time he 
loses the good he might enjoy. ‘All Right’ 
makes the best of everything; takes life by the 
right handle, accepts the situation, and then 
makes it better. ‘If’ is a boy who never rose to 
any happiness or usefulness out there in an 
Illinois town ; ‘ All Right’ was Abraham Lincoln, 
a lad in the same town, who did not stop to 
fret and complain over his poverty, but went 
ahead with a resolve to make the best and most 
of hardships. ‘If’ dreams and supposes and 


-envies; ‘All Right’ looks out and not in, and 


lends a hand. ‘If’ would be a hero, or a stanch 
friend, or an earnest mind, were circumstances 
changed; ‘ All Right’ displays pluck and fidelity 
and thoughtfulness just in those straits when it 
is not easy to do all this. ‘If* is selfish and 
brooding ; ‘ All Right’ is large-hearted and 
transparent.’’ 


oF 


All this struck Harry like a cold chill at first ; 
in after years he used to say to another Harry, 
his own boy: “One morning stands out very 
clearly in my memory, when I took some unpleas- 
ant medicine, a tonic for my general health of 
character; but it had a renovating effect. I 
never forgot Uncle Jack’s quiet talk about ‘If 
and All Right.’” 


SOME GEMS. 


It is very easy for a person without passion to 
set himself up as a pattern of self-control, and 
pass snap-judgment on those who carry enough 
steam to blow up a ship. 


We are learning to think of all truth, whatever 
its source or however it comes to us, as so many 
sentences in the ever-growing book of God. 


Tears cleanse the eyes, and struggle 
But maketh brave hearts strong ; 
And over death triumphant 
Hope sings her victor song. 


Ir you do not wish to get tired of life, then 
walk its grand highways; link yourselves with the 
common interest of humanity; see something to 
do, somebody to help. 


Tue Bible to most of us, whatever our creed 
may be, is bound up with the memories of child- 
hood and mother and home. 


One of the first things about a true man, one 
of the richest things in his nature, one of the 
grandest possessions which can ever come to him, 
is a thirst for truth. 


Man’s life is worth little only as he so lives 
that he helps others. 


WHEN things do not go just right with us, one 
of the first things we are likely to do is to turn 
round and look for somebody on whom to cast the 
blame. 


WHAT THE SUNBEAM SAW. 
BY FANNIE BEST JONES. 


WAY beyond the horizon 
dwelt a wonderful 
giant, who controlled 
innumerable hosts of 
little fairies. Con- 
tentment reigned in 
the hearts of his 
subjects, who loved 
him so dearly that 
they obeyed his will 
without murmur or 
complaint. His word 
was their law; and each morning for unknown 
years he had taken his golden sceptre in his hand, 
and, standing upon the faint line of the horizon, 
had issued his mandates for the day. 

Occasionally he would have to collect all his 
forces, and bring their united strength to bear 
upon the army of angry black elves who had 
sailed from Cloudland to endeavor to conquer 
him. This occurred time and time. again; but 
the Giant Sun always had right on his side, and 
his hosts of sunbeams fought valorously for their 
master. So, notwithstanding the mutterings and 
threatening aspect of their enemies and the flash- 
ing of the fierce commander’s sword as his great 
voice sounded and resounded across the sky, the 
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victory was ever theirs, and the army of elves 
was routed. 

Then the Giant Sun, with a broad, loving 
smile on his face, would appear on his throne, 
and assign his army of sunbeams their day’s 
work. Away down upon earth he sent them, — 
some into the woods, commanding them to make 
every effort to penetrate the dense foliage, and 
light up the darksome spots beneath; others 
were commissioned to visit the flower gardens, 
and smile kindly upon the pale pink bud and 
proud red rose who awaited their coming. 

Countless numbers found their. way into the 
fine halls and towering palaces of the rich, turn- 
ing into gold the gay yellow draperies, endow- 
ing with many-colored lights the diamonds they 
found there, and lending a sparkle to the cut-glass 
goblets that vied with the lustre of the diamonds. 
And they played caressingly around the faces of 
the people therein, endeavoring to find a resting- 
place in their eyes; but, alas! the eyes of a great 
number were dim, and refused admittance to the 
bright, cheerful sunbeams. 

Then the Giant Sun would wave bi 3 sceptre 
over the homes of the poor and desolate, and send 
there with great speed a detachment of his most 
trusty soldiers ; for he knew the most cheerless 
home could be brightened by one peep from his 
sunbeams. But the homes of the poor were small, 
and built so closely together that oftentimes *t was 
almost impossible for their bright beams to pene- 
trate. Occasionally one, more daring than the 
rest, would take a perilous, roundabout way, and 
surprise the inmates of some dark back room by 
peeping in. 

One day the Giant Sun, in his great-hearted- 
ness, commanded a large number of his favorites 


to find all the dark, chilly spots in the abodes of (i) 


poverty, and leave not one unvisited. 

Now, among this number was one little sun- 
beam who had been wont to visit the places where 
the rich and well-to-do abide; and for the first 
time in his life he cherished within his heart a 
spirit of wrath and rebellion. 

“J like the rich the best,” he mused. ‘‘ Their 
diamonds sparkle when I touch them, and their 
silks and satins take on a richer gloss under the 
glow of my light.”’ 

So, instead of obeying the mandate of his com- 
mander, he slipped away from his comrades on 
their race to earth. Each was so busy trying to 
be the first to reach the place assigned him that 
the disappearance of one of their number passed 
without notice or comment. 

Away he sped past the spot where he knew he 
was due, not even stopping to look in at the win- 
dow. If he had, he surely could have gone no 
farther; for he would have seen the wistful blue 
eyes of a little girl, lying on a bed of pain, 
watching for his coming. 

No sun to-day,” she sighed to her mother, 
and turned her head on her pillow, moaning 
sadly. 

The little sunbeam continued his journey until 
he reached a handsome palace built amidst a great 
flowering garden, This was surely the sunbeams’ 
favorite spot, for millions of them were already 
there, and others were momentarily arriving. 
Taking up his post at a fine bay-window, he 
glanced within. A little girl was playing with 
a pretty, glossy-haired doll; and at her feet lay 
a pure white kitten. 

‘“‘ There’s that hateful sun again!” cried the 
little girl, with an impatient toss of the head. “I 
dislike so much sunshine.’ It will spoil my com- 
plexion, mamma says. Nurse, just shut it out, 
will you?” And Nurse pulled down the blind, 


leaving the little sunbeam dancing outside, very 
angry indeed at being shut out with so little 
ceremony. 

Then his thoughts turned to the great, good 
Sun, who wished so earnestly to bestow his light 
upon the poor as well as the rich; and with a 
feeling of shame at the rebellious spirit he had 
displayed he acknowledged he had been justly 
punished, and slowly creeping back to the spot 
where he belonged, he looked shyly in at the 
window. 

Ak, how glad he was he had returned when he 
saw the delighted face of the sick child, as she 
cried, ““Oh, Mamma, the beautiful sun has come 
after all! How happy I can be now! Please 
draw my bed just where the pretty sunbeam can 
play on my face. It will give my cheek a glow, 
I feel sure.” 

And the sunbeam sparkled and danced and 
glowed for her, making her heart so happy that 
her pain was almost forgotten. When the signal 
came for roll-call, he lingered as long as he could, 
gently caressing her face and hair and hands with 
a soft, subdued touch, until he soothed her into 
dreamland. Then he slipped away, hoping his 
commander would return him there on the 
morrow. 

Then the great Giant Sun gathered unto him- 
self his army of little fairies; and as his servant 
Night drew the curtains around, their camp, they 
fell asleep, leaving the moon and stars, tireless 
sentinels, at the post of duty. 


NELL’S FLOWERS. 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


Y sister’s goin’ to graduate in 
an elegant white silk 
dress. -It’ll be the 
nicest dress on the 
stage.” 

“My sister’s goin’ 
to have a lovely 
*proidered mull. My 
mamma says it’s ‘dicu- 
lous for school-girls to 
wear silk. 7’Z isn’t 
proper.” 

“ Anyway, the usher will hand my sister a 
basket of dark red roses, and lots and lots of 
bouquets.” 

“ Well, my sister will have some pink roses ; and 
we are goin’ to tie three yards of satin ribbon on 
2am.” 

“« My sister’s goin’ to graduate too,” said Jack 
Norris, thinking it about time to “ put in a word.” 

“Ho! your sister’s goin’ to wear an old wag of 
a white dwess, — my sister said so;” and Mamie 
Ross scowled darkly at little Jack. 

“ My sister said that she should think that folks 
had n’t better try to graduate if they could n’t 
have decent clothes ;” and Miss Mildred Pray 
pursed up her little mouth virtuously. 

“Your sister won’t get any flowers, either,”’ 
came crushinely from Miss Mamie Ross. 

Jack’s baby lip quivered. 

“T don’t care,’’? he said manfully; “she’s a 
real pretty sister.” 

“Oh, well; she won’t look pretty in an old 
dwess. I’d be ashamed if I were you. Girls 
who live in old wed houses ’most tumbling down 
ought to work, and not twy to ewaduate ; my 
mamma says so.” 

“Jack! Jack!” came ringing from the ‘old 
wed house ’most tumbling down.” Jack ran 
away briskly ; for he had learned by experience 
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that Aunt Sabrina meant business when she 
spoke thus. 

Jack stumbled along half- binded by his tears; 
for he adored his pretty sister with all the strenoth 
of his loving heart. 

They were just two in a wide, ae world. 
Aunt Sabrina had given shelter and food ever 
since the girl of ten and the wee motherless baby 
of a few months had been left on her hands, — 
her dead nephew’s children; but it had been a 
grudging gift, and both Nell and Jack were 
early made to feel it. 

“John Norris! come here directly and get me 
some chips. You’ve been loafing around all the 
morning. You don’t earn your salt! ”’ 

Aunt Sabrina looked more ill-tempered than 
ever; and Jack fairly fled from before her wrath. 

As he was only a mite of a boy in very much- 
mended and faded knickerbockers, it seemed 
rather ridiculous to think of his even “earning 
his salt.” 

As the chubby fingers flew, the active , ttle 
brain was busy with its own thoughts. Nell 
could n’t have a silk dress or an embroidered 
mull, even, Clearly, Jacque roses or Catherine 
Mermet roses were not for poor girls; but 
flowers she must have, and he, Jack, must get 
them. 

While he was working and pondering, Jimmy 
Dodd strolled along. Now, I regret to say that 
Jimmy was a bad boy, —demure of face but evil 
in heart. Innocent, honest little Jack could not 
realize such depravity as Jimmy’s, and in a mo- 
ment had confided his precious secret. 

“That’s a splendid idea,” he said warmly; 
“and Nell will be delighted. Only, they must be 
of the right kind. Let me see, — those sunflowers 
of yours will be just the thing; and we have some 
red peonies in our garden. I’ll give you half a 
dozen, and tiger-lilies, too. Jack, there won’t 
be another bouquet like it there! It ’ll be so big 
and bright all the others will be nowhere beside 
it.” 

Jack’s face fairly shone. 

“You’re real kind, Jimmy,” he said with such 
a grateful, beaming smile that the bad boy fairly 
gloated in fiendish glee over his simplicity. 

“Tl help you, Jack,” he said. “ We’ll make 


-it together ; only you must n’t tell a soul.’’ 


For the next week Jack was blissfully happy. 
His little face shone, and he flew around at his 
tasks almost oblivious of Aunt Sabrina’s sharp 
words and doleful prophecies. 

As the day grew near she grew more and more 


caustic. “It is all nonsense, this graduatin’,” she 
would grumble. ‘It won’t put the bread in your — 
mouths. You’re goin’ to be a poor stick a 


like your father.” 
“Wasn’t father a good man?’ Nell ven- 


‘tured on one occasion. 


“ Oh, good enough; but he had to have the 
consumption and die and leave two children on 
my hands.” 

“ Aunt Sabrina!” said Nell, with burning cheeks, 
“we could n’t help that. I shall get to work as 
soon as I can and take care of Jack. Then you 
won’t be troubled with us.” 

“You ought to have gone into the mill four 
years ago instead of to the high school,” grumbled 
Aunt Sabrina. 

“T have a lovely secret, dear,” whispered Jack 
that night as his sister helped him undress. “ It’s 
about you; and youll like it so much.”’ 

“You’re a darling, my Jackie;” and how 
tenderly she kissed the little lips. ‘‘ Oh, Jackie, 
when I get my school you shall have everything : 
just like other boys.” 
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Tt was graduation day, and the great town hall 
was filled with the parents and friends of the 
young people. 

There were flowers and banners, music and 
lovely gowns, applause and bouquets. 

Jack sat very near the platform, his precious 
bouquet enveloped in paper under the seat. 
Jimmy Dodd was beside him exulting in soul, 
but meek of countenance as usual. Jackie lis- 
tened to the essays, and clapped vigorously ; and 
many people smiled at his sunny face and eager 
interest; but all the time was the thought stir- 
ring in his happy little heart : “ My sister is the 
prettiest; and she will have flowers, too.” 

‘¢ Miss Eleanor Norris.” 

Nell came forward, —a tall, slight figure, in 
the old, shabby, skimpy gown. It had been her 
mother’s originally, — a fine India muslin that had 
done duty as a “go-to-meeting gown”? for the 
past two summers; but it bore traces of frequent 
washings and darnings, and was a poor affair 
beside the elegant toilets of her mates. 

Without notes Nell began her essay. It was 
about “ Bird-Life,’’ — the record of her own obser- 
vations in field and wood. It was quaint, bright, 
full of pretty fancies, entirely unconventional, 
utterly unlike the ordinary school-girl production; 
and each bird-note was so successfully imitated 
in Nell’s rich, sweet voice that the hall fairly rang 
with melody, and the audience fairly thundered 
with applause. 

‘“‘Now’s your time!” whispered Jimmy Dodd. 
‘¢ Hurry!” And up on to the platform ran Jack, 
beaming with rapture, and bearing his immense 
hideous nosegay. It was truly a triumph of 
Jimmy Dodd’s inherent badness. The sunflowers 
towered aloft, and fairly shone; the peonies 
blazed away; and the tiger-lilies in this setting 
were simply awful. 

A shout of laughter arose from the boys in the 
galleries, and rippled over the audience. There 
was contempt in it. The brightness faded from 
Jack’s face. He looked appealingly at his sister, 
the tears gathering in his blue eyes. 

For a moment Nell looked calmly at the merry 
audience. ‘There was no smile on her face, but 
a look that awed them into silence. Her great 
dark eyes were like stars, and no roses could have 
been redder than her cheeks. Then she turned 
to the trembling little brother, and all her brave 
love shone from her face. ‘‘Thank you, my dear 
little brother,” she said, in low yet distinct tones. 
Then she stooped and kissed him. Taking his 


. hand, she led him to the steps, then walked 


proudly to her place, bearing the despised 
flowers. E 

Once more the hall rang with applause ; but 
this time it was in honor of a brave sister-love. 

The diplomas were given by Dr. Kent, — one 
well known and beloved in the educational and 
scientific world. He was a fine-looking man, with 
a noble, sunny face that drew all to him. His 
earnest words struck home to many a heart, 
making the owners realize that life was something 
better than outside show. He was accompanied 
by his aunt, Madam Shaw, the most influential 
and admired person in the village. 

After the exercises Nell turned away to find 
Jack and get home. She felt strangely weary. 
The glow of excitement had faded, and in its 
place was a great discouragement. ‘There was 
nothing for her in life but the hard, up-hill climb. 
But Madam Shaw stood before her, her fine old 
face full of admiring sympathy. 

“My child,” she ‘said, taking both hands in 
hers, ‘¢ you have done well; and I was’ proud of 
you — both times.” 


The tears came to Nell’s brave eyes. She 
could not speak. 

“Let me present my nephew, Dr. John Kent,” 
said Madam Shaw. 


“Why, that ’s my name!’’ piped a little voice; 


‘and Jack's curly head peered from behind his 


sister. 

‘And who may you be?” said the doctor, 
smiling, and gazing earnestly at the child-face. 

“John Kent Norris,” said Jack, drawing him- 
self up. ‘My papa was Edmund Alger Norris, 
and he was a good man.” ae 

The doctor caught the child in his arms, and 
held him close. ‘‘Kdmund’s boy and my name- 
sake,’’ he said brokenly to his surprised relative. 

To make a long story short, Dr. Kent and the 
children’s father had been dear college friends, 
but circumstances had separated them. Edmund 
Norris had died suddenly, and his friend could 
find no trace of his family. Now the doctor was 
rich and famous, the leading naturalist of the 
country. 

‘‘ How do you know so much of birds?” he 
asked Nell. 

“Because I watch them and find out, and—I 
love them,” was the simple reply. 

“Would you like to study natural science still 
further?’ was his next question. 

“Yes, and teach it too,” was the quick and 
rapturous reply. 

“ You must come live with me, and study with 
me,” said the doctor. ‘‘ We have no children, 
but my wife longs for a daughter; and as for that 
small boy, I would steal him, if I could n’t get 
him any other way !”’ 

Nell, grasping her flowers, looked at him in 
wonder. Was it true that life had begun to 
brighten for herself and dear little loving Jack ? 

“Yes, he’s in earnest,’’ said Madam Shaw. 
“T should claim you, if he didn’t. Come, my 
child.” 

‘¢ You liked your flowers, did n’t you, Sister?” 
And Jack turned an anxious little face to hers. 

“Yes, indeed,’’ replied Nell, fervently ; ‘“ they 
are the dearest flowers in the world.” 

And Dr, Kent, as he met her grateful, trustful 
glance, understood. 


NIE times out of ten, when people enter into 
an argument, they are not so anxious to learn the 
truth as each to conquer the other. 


Kererprne the line of duty 
Through good and evil report, 

They shall ride the storms out safely, 
Be the passage long or short ; 

For the ship that carries God’s orders 
Shall anchor at last in port. 


BEAUTIFUL descriptions of the morning abound 
in all languages, but they are the strongest per- 
haps in those of the East, where the sun is so 
often an object of worship. King David speaks 
of taking to himself “ the wings of the morning.” 
This is highly poetical and beautiful. The wings 
of the morning are the beams of the rising sun. 
Rays of light are wings. It is thus said that the 
Sun of Righteousness shall arise “ with healing 
in his wings” —a rising sun that shall scatter 
light, health, and joy throughout the universe. 
Milton has fine descriptions of morning, but not 
so many as Shakespeare. For myself, I know 
the morning, and I love it, fresh and sweet as it 
is —a daily new creation, breaking forth and 
calling us all to new adoration, new enjoyment, 
and new gratitude. — Daniel Webster. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


THE editor hopes to keep a cosey ecrner for 
his chair, where he can chat with his young 
friends. He rises now, on this his first appear- 
ance, and greets with a bow and a friendly smile 
the readers of Every Orner Sunpay. He 
begs to assure them all, youne and old, that he 
appreciates the honor of his position. It shall be 
his earnest aim to make this paper interesting ; 
and to that end he cordially invites hints and 
helps of all kinds. Indeed, he will not object to 
genial criticism. He is well aware how hard it is 
to prepare a paper that seeks to please many ages 
and many tastes ; and he hopes that his friends, 
the readers, will also remember the obstacles, and 
be charitable in judgment. Having said this, the 
editor will take his customary position, and sit 
down to talk informally from number to number 
through the traditional “ we.” 

We respond to Mr. Spaulding’s kind words of 
greeting, in the last number, with hearty feeling. 
The ex-editor has paved the way for the new one 
with terms of unmerited compliment. The sus- 
picion of a blush mantles the present editorial 
cheek. All the same, we take Mr. Spaulding’s 
words as an incentive. His own work on this 
paper tells its story. Month after month the 
attractive pages came to us from his faithful, 
skilled hand; excellent in taste, ready in device, 
progressive in methods, he led this paper on and 
up in merit. We are sure that the readers of 
Every Orner Sunpay are now wishing him 
and his family happiness and health in their 
change of scene and occupation. 

Just for this number we give up some of the 
picture parts and fill in with printed matter. This 
is caused by the cluster of articles on Washington. 
We wanted to notice his birthday, which was the 
22d of February, and this issue comes the nearest. 
We feel quite pleased at the array of talented 
writers who have given their views in Every 
OTHER SunpAy. No better channel could be 
found. These valuable and entertaining ideas 
will reach an important source of national life, — 
our bright boys and girls, our thoughtful young 
men and women, 

We hope it is not too late to present the St. 
Valentine stories. Perhaps it is all the better to 
have this after-glow. The editor hears from the 
young folks that the sending of valentines is not 
kept up. We hope that the comic ones will 
perish. They are ugly; they sometimes make 
mischief and hurt feelings, But the sentiment of 
Valentine’s Day will always live, even if the 
other and better missives appear no more. 

There are a few changes in this paper requiring 
mention. The Question-Box on the last page is 
for all,— pupils and teachers. We trust it will 
be used. It will be open in every number for 
the inquirer. Drop the lingering question in! 
Then there is the Outlook, which will contain © 
news from the Sunday-school field, and items of 
interest in many directions. We urgently ask 
all who ean to send in such information as may 
enlighten our workers. 

In Gleanings we expect to make comment on 
divers matters connected with our cause; brevi- 
ties on books, speeches, events, tendencies, senti- 
ments, etc., allied with our Sunday-schools ; their 
aims, their methods, their faults, their virtues, 
their publications. Even the Sunday-School So- 
ciety may find itself mentioned therein with edi- 
torial impartiality. 
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LETTER-BOX. 


A DREAM. 


Bertua Pappon’s Uncle Jack had just come from 
California, and on his way home had bought her a beau- 
tiful big doll that could open and shut its eyes, and had 
real hair that was such a pleasure for her to comb. He 
also had given her five dollars, to buy something for the 
doll, he said. There was a lovely set of doll’s dishes in 
a store window which Bertha had to pass every day on 
her way to and from school. 

Bertha was sitting in the window at home watching 
the snowflakes falling gently and quickly down, dress- 
ing the earth in a bridal veil more beautiful than any of 
rare old Jace. Bertha was in trouble, and was trying to 
find a way out of it. There was a little girl in the same 
class with Bertha at school, who, though as old as she, 
looked several years younger. Her name was Flossie 
Smith; and she lived on one of the back streets. Her 
parents were very poor; and that morning she had come 
to school looking more blue and pinched than usual. 
Bertha was troubled about whether it would not be better 
to take the money and buy Flossie a pair of boots and a 
warm hood than to spend it on the doll, where it would 
give pleasure to herself, but do no real good. 

The room seemed to be a mirror, and Bertha saw 
Flossie’s home, poor and cold, but scrupulously clean. 
Flossie came in, took off her boots and stockings, and 
hung them up to dry, —that is, if they would dry before 
such a poor fire. Flossie was saying to her mother, — 

‘* Mother, Bertha Paddon’s Uncle Jack has just come 
home, and brought her a beautiful doll, and gave her five 
dollars. I wish that I had the money to buy a pair of 
boots, for mine are so worn out.” Flossie sighed, and 
said that it was “queer that some girls had so: much and 
others so little.” 

Bertha was aroused by some one calling, “‘ Bertha ! 
Bertha! Come to tea.” After tea Bertha told her 
mother her dream; for she had really been asleep and 
dreamed this. 

Somehow or other a basket, with a new pair of boots, 
a pretty red hood, and several other things contributed 
by Bertha’s mother, found its way to Flossie Smith’s 
home. Flossie no longer goes to school with cold body 
and wet feet; and Bertha enjoys this, she says, a great 
deal more than she would have enjoyed the pretty doll’s 
dishes. So two hearts, at least, were made happy by a 
dream and a little girl willing to be advised by a dream. 

JOSEPHINE TEMPLE. 


ENIGMA XXXII. 


I am composed of twenty letters. 

My 1, 6, 7, 8, is an accomplishment. 

My 9, 11, 15, is not dry. 

My 18, 4, 5, is a tavern. 

My 10, 16, 15, is the opposite of cold. 

My 18, 3, 7, 11, is what clothes are hung upon 

to dry. 

My 1, 15, 3, 13, 19, is an opening in a stone wall. 

My 2, 17, 12, 14, 20, is a crowd. 

My whole is one of Miss L. M. Alcott’s books. 
Beatrix E. Stickney. 


ENIGMA XXXTIL 


I am composed of eighteen letters. 

My 3, 15, 7, 1, is the opposite of right. 

My 8, 4, 10, is a meadow. 

My 8, 9, 3, is a pointed instrument. 

My 7, 8, 9, 17, is a young deer. 

My 1, 16, 18, is a metal. 

My 5, 6, 18, is a male child. 

My 2, 11, 15, is a meaning for yes. 

My 12, 13, 17, is wickedness. 

My 14 is a consonant. 

My whole is one of Longfellow’s poems. 
N. GertTRUDE PAINE. 


ACROSTIC VII. 


1. A sea east of Africa. 
2. A paper which people like. 
3. A kind of meat we like to eat. 


. A country east of Asia. 

. A kind of tree which grows in Palestine. 

. A country in southwestern Europe. 

A collection of sacred songs. 

A system of mountains in eastern Europe. 

. A capital of one of the New England States. 


OHARA 


10. A large river in Alaska. 

11. A State bordering the Great Lakes. 

12. The Christian name of a man who was a 
President and a general in the United States. 

13. A country in northern Europe. 

14. A precious metal. 


My whole is the name of our pastor. 
C. B. Amzs. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN No. 12. 


Enigma XXX. The memory of the just is 
blessed, but the name of the wicked shall rot. 
Enigma XXXII. Howard N. Brown. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


God is just, and tender too; 

He thinks of each and all, 

And gives a work to every 
one, 

Even the weak and small. 


NELLY’S VALENTINES. 


BY K. H. 


IT was noon. Nelly, who seldom 
{| walked sedately even when she 
was on her way to church with 
her papa and mamma, for in the 
eagerness and buoyancy of her happy child- 
hood she usually danced or ran or some- 


times even hopped on one foot instead of” 


walking as grown up people do, came 
hurrying into the house to find her mother. 
And as she saw her busily sewing with a 
big pile of mending before her she began, 
“Oh, Mamma! can’t you stop and help me? 
Maggie Ryan never had a valentine, and 
Jenny Ross never saw one till I showed her 
wine, and there are lots of the boys and 
girls that are not getting any this year, and 
can I send one to every one of the children 
in our school?” Nelly, quite out of breath 
with running from school and talking so 
fast, looked pleadingly at her mother. 

‘¢ How many do you want, Nell?” asked 
her older sister, jumping up and throwing 
down the book she was studying. “1’ll help 
you, and perhaps I have some old ones I 
can give you.” 

‘‘We can’t spend any money for them, 
Nelly,” said prudent mamma, who knew 
the cost of bread and butter and coats and 
dresses if the children did not. 

Harry and Fred soon found out what the 
girls were doing, and they offered their 
stock, bringing the valentines they had 
received in previous years. Nelly went on, 
‘¢Miss Martin has a letter-box for us 
to-day, and (I can put them in without any- 


body’s knowing, when.I go back to school. 


this afternoon) there are twenty children in 


our room, and I must have twenty valen- 
tines.” 

‘¢Do you count yourself, Nell?” asked 
Fred. 

‘¢ No,” she answered with a happy laugh, 
“T had five this forenoon. I suppose I 
can’t send any of those to-day.” 

Mamma put her work aside, and hunted 
for large envelopes and pretty verses as 
eagerly as the children did; the boys even 
hurried through their dinner. They were 
all busy, for they must have the valentines 
ready for Nelly to take back to school with 
her at two o’clock. 

Nelly said to her sister, ‘* Will you give 
me your beautiful lace-bordered one with 
the pretty birds and flowers round the 
verses for Jenny? You know she never had 
seen one till I let her look at mine. What 
will she say to it? I wished I could give 
her one of mine, she thought them so 
pretty ; and this is a great deal nicer.” 

** And the little Irish girl who lives in 
the lane must have one as pretty,” said the 
older sister. 

*¢Oh, yes, and can’t we give a good one 
to Tommy O’Brien, whose clothes always 
have holes in them. I saw his elbows 
sticking out, and there is a slit in his coat 
besides.” ; 

‘7 think a new coat would be better for 
him,” said practical mamma. 

‘¢T want to make him happy,” answered 
little Nelly. “ He does n’t seem to mind his 
torn coat; he is used to rags. One of your 
funny valentines would make him laugh. 
Can you spare this for him, Hal?” 

‘Yes, you can have it,’ said Harry, 
giving it to her; ‘‘ but I think this would 
suit him,” and he made a spirited sketch of 
‘¢Tommy’s sweetheart,” —a little girl as 
ragged as Tommy himself,—signing it 
“Your Valentine.” 

But the girls snatched it and tore it in 
pieces; and Harry, who had only proposed 
it to make them laugh, took an exquisite 
one that his older sister had received that 
morning, and writing,— : 


“One that loves you 
Sends you this,” 


directed it neatly to Thomas O’Brien. 
‘‘ He shall have two valentines; perhaps 
they will keep him from sticking his elbows 
out of his sleeves,” said he. 

‘¢ He does look ridiculous,” said little 
Nell; ‘‘and the valentines won’t cover his 
rags.” However, Nelly’s kind mamma 
managed a few days later to give the poor 
boy one of Fred’s suits which he had out- 
grown. Nelly thought that Tommy cared 
more for his valentines than he did for his 
new coat; perhaps she was right. 

Before two o'clock, twenty-one valentines 
neatly directed, one for every child in the 
school, and an extra one for ragged Tom, 
were tied up in a parcel ready for Nelly to 
take to school. ‘‘ Rich or poor, they shall — 
each have one, and then nobody will feel — 


hurt,” said the little girl. She danced back 
to school, too happy to walk, brimming 
over with delight, as she thought how 
happy and surprised her schoolmates would 
be with their valentines. 


HOW EDDIE SENT A VALENTINE. 
BY AMY C. RICE. 


T was noon-time at the 
school. The boys were 
eating their lunch, and 
speaking about  valen- 
tines, and saying to 
whom they were going 
to send them. 

Little Eddie May, the youngest scholar 
and pet of the school, sat listening to the 
talk, and munching. his doughnut. It was 
good. ‘* Nobody makes doughnuts so good 
as mamma,” he thought. 

*¢ Whom are you going to choose for your 
Valentine, Eddie?” questioned Jack Harris, 
one of the big boys. 

‘¢ Mamma, I guess,” answered Eddie. 

At this they all laughed, and told him that 
was n’t the way the fellows did. He should 
choose a girl, — the one he thought the nicest 
and prettiest of any he knew. 

“ Well, that’s mamma, I’m sure,” said 
Eddie; and then the boys laughed again, 
and teased him a little, but soon left him 
alone, and went on talking among them- 
selves. 

Eddie listened, more interested now 
than he had been before. They told what 
lovely valentines they were going to buy, — 
lace and pictures, and done up in a box. 

*‘J7 will take all my money,” said Eddie 
to himself, ‘* and I will buy one and send it 
tomy mamma. [I love her best of anybody ; 
and how pleased she will be to get it. I’ll 
write on it, just as the big fellows do; and 
she will wonder who sent it; and she’ll 
show it to papa, and they’ll try to guess ; 
but they ‘Il never think of me.” 

So Eddie took his big silver dollar that 


- Unele Harry gave him at Christmas, which 


was all the money he had, and spent the 
whole of it for a valentine, — a wonderful 
valentine ; ‘‘ Nicer than any Christmas-card 
that ever was,” he kept whispering to him- 
self all the way home. He wrote on it: 


“T love you, Mamma, I love you so; 
And you love me, I know,” 


*¢ which 
thought. 

He had to let Norah into the secret so 
that she might ring the bell, and make be- 
lieve to take the valentine in at the door; 
but he made her promise him, ‘‘ honest and 
true,” that she would ‘‘ never, never tell! ” 

In the evening the door-bell rang, and 
Norah brought in the parcel. Mamma 
opened it. Papa watched her, smiling, 
while Eddie’s eyes were dancing, his face 
aglow, and his heart in his throat. 


sounds just like poetry,” he 
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“Why, my darling, darling 
mamma, and her arms were 
neck, and she was kissing him; 
Eddie cannot imagine who told her. 
you? 


boy!” said 
around his 
and 
Can 


A SNOW 
BY SUSIE 


STORY. 
M. BEST. 
== I1K Snow Kingdom is a great, 
{| white, beautiful place. If you 
would ever see it you must 
travel far away to the Frozen 
North, and then find the Path- 
way of Mist that winds up, up, up, miles 
and miles and miles above the earth, yea, 
well-nigh to the doorway of the Polar Star 
itself. 

The way is beset with many difficulties 
and dangers; and though you should sur- 
mount them all, you will not even then 
be sure of an entrance into the Snow King- 
dom. 

At the portals there are on guard great 
snow-giants with eyes of crystal, that can 
pierce their way into every heart and see if 
it be spotlessly pure. Should they find one 
flaw, one faint blemish in the bosom of one 
seeking to enter the Spotless Region, as 
they call their kingdom, they breathe on 
him and turn him into an icicle, that hangs 
forever on the outer gates of glory. 

But should they of the crystal eyes peer 
into a soul mirroring truth and love and 
charity, and high, heroic thoughts, and 
noble aspirations, then the portals swing 
wide and the seeker enters into the king- 
dom, and lo! he beholds Spotlessness. 

In the heavens above is a frozen sun of 
a splendor surpassing that of the earth’s 
sun in mid-summer, —a sun of such radiant 
brightness that none save the pure in soul 
can gaze unblinded on its glory. 

And then in the kingdom on which it 
shines in eternal brilliance, as far as the 
eye can reach will be found gigantic tower- 
ing mountains of snow, rolling prairies of 
snow, dotted with waving feathery flowers 
of snow, hills and valleys of snow, trackless 
forests of snow; snow, snow, snow, every- 
where, and oh, how it glints and glitters 
and glistens when the rays of the frozen 
sun flash upon its dazzling whiteness ! 

And then the palace of the Snow King! 
No human child ever even dreamed of such 
a beautiful place, —a great white pile of 
glistening snow of the most majestic archi- 
tecture towering in the centre of the king- 
dom, all roads running into it, and all roads 
leading out from it. They do say that this 
palace has stood there from the beginning 
of Time, and that it will never fall till Time 
ceases to be. 

Sometimes the Snow King gives a great 
banquet in the Palace of Purity, and then 
the marvel to watch the snow-sprites whirl- 
ing, sweeping, dancing, hurrying, seurry- 
ing through the dazzling air-roads to the 


palace! How they chatter and laugh and 
play! Their laugh is like the sweetest 


silver music ever heard out of fairy-land! 
And then the music that the snow-musicians 
make for their enjoyment ! 


e 
“ Qh, never harp nor horn 


Nor aught we blow with breath or touch with hand, 
Is like that music!” 


But, alas! even in this abode of the blest 
the spirit of discontent sometimes breaks 
out. Once upon a time, ages ago, before 
the great crystal-eyed giants were placed 
on guard at the entrance, an evil spirit 
found its way into the kingdom, and not 
even the ablest snow-detectives have 
succeeded in ferreting it out as yet. 

In some manner it occasionally stirs 
some of the snow-subjects to mutiny 
against their sovereign ruler, and then 
there is always a great battle. The king’s 
hosts are invariably conquerors. The great 
ruler has but one punishment for his van- 
quished rebels. He calls up his slave, the 
Great Gray Cloud, and gives into his keep- 
ing the prisoners. 

Then the guards 
breathe once, twice, 
waver, flutter, away 


of the crystal eyes 
thrice, and flutter, 
sails the Great Gray 
Cloud bearing into exile the rebellious 
sprites. Away from the splendid frozen 
sun, down the Pathway of Mist to the 
Frozen North they are carried. Here they 
are met by the fiercest of earth’s winds, — 
the great North Wind, — and are swept by 
him through strange paths, over strange 
countries, hurled hither, thither, everywhere ! 
And while they long for the glorious Eden 
they have lost, the earth-children clap their 
hands and cry, ‘‘ It snows!” 

Some of the exiles fall upon the flowing 
rivers, some upon the wide bosom of the 
stormy deep, and are swallowed to eternal 
death; some drop with a soft sigh and 
a cold tear upon new made mounds in the 
lonely churchyards, and cover like a chill 
winding-sheet the dead, who are not colder 
than they themselves. When the pale moon 
looks down at them in the solemn night, 
how they long to leap up to her; for they 
think she is like the far-away shadow of 
their glorious sun. But their longings are 
in vain; they must sink to death with the 
dead ! 

Others fall upon highways, and are 
trodden to destruction beneath the feet of 
men. In one way or another each little 
snow-rebel finds his doom, —the doom of 
death in a strange country, far, far away 
from the lost glory of the splendid Snow 
Kingdom ! 


“ NEGLECT not the gift that is in thee.” 


JUDGE not: the workings of his brain 
And of his heart thou canst not see; 
What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 
In God’s pure light may only be 
A scar, brought from some well-won field, 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 
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QUESTION-BOX. 


[Inquiries on all subjects connected with the work of 
Sunday-schools are invited for this department, Address 
“ Every Other Sunday Question-Box, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston.’’] 


LT have not received the Sunday-School Society’s Annual 
Report and Directory. When will it be out? 

Owing to unexpected obstacles the publication 
and distribution of the pamphlet referred to has 
been indefinitely postponed. When the directors 
of the board are ready to move in the matter, due 
notice will be given. 


What is the exact office and duty of the president* of 


the Sunday-School Society? And what does Mr, Lewis 
do, who has been announced as clerk and secretary ? 

Rey. E. A. Horton is president and executive 
agent, doing all the work that Mr. Spaulding per- 
formed. His office is at 25 Beacon Street, Room 5, 
just where the former secretary held place. He 
can be found there every day except Sunday. 
Mr. E. J. Lewis, Jr., is the recording clerk of the 
corporation, and keeps the records of the meetings. 

*% & 

Will there be a revision of the Sunday-School Hymn 
and Tune Book in the near future’ 2 

Probably. The matter is under consideration. 

Are we to have a new Easter Service this season ? 

Yes. The material is already in hand, and the 
publication nearly finished. 

* oe OF 

Do you believe in the habit of visiting the parents of 
pupils by the teacher ? 

Yes, indeed. It is one of the best ways of secur- 
ing the co-operation of the home, and of fastening 
the loyalty of the children. ‘Teachers in city schools 
exaggerate the fact of non-acquaintance with the 
mothers. It need not stand in the way; there is 
always a welcome for such a caller in every home. 


Tue Channing Hall Lectures this season have 
been very able, and goodly audiences have gath- 
ered to hear them. Some of the addresses will be 
published in the new Unitarian quarterly, which is 
to be christened, “‘The New World.” The entire 
course may eventually appear in book form. 

Oe 

We offer our welcome to the new quarterly. May 
it thrive, and win laurels. Good scholarship is neces- 
sary to good teaching; and the Sunday-school feels 
the impulse of clear thought from every source. 
Every OrnEer Sunpay bows to the stately quar- 
terly, and reaches up its somewhat smaller hand in 
kindly salutation. 

THERE is a restlessness in the Sunday-school life 
of our day, a feeling of dissatisfaction. This is 
not confined to the workers in our own ranks, but 
it appears in every direction. The International 
Lessons are growing in disfavor; criticisms are 
made on the quality of teachers as commonly 
found; the Sunday-school is often found in conflict 
with the church attendance; complaints are made 
against the prize system; text-books are indicted 
as very faulty. In view of all these facts, it is not 
strange if many lose heart, and become discouraged. 
Chaos seems to be impending; but the alarm isa 
healthy sign. Better days are dawning for the 
Sunday-school as a whole. Itis here to stay; there 
is no other province to take its place, and after a 
little there will be an adjustment of our forces, 
Meanwhile let us keep at the work patiently 
zealously, and intelligently. 


Tue last part of Mr. Dole’s popular study of the 
Bible is selling well, and it deserves a wide use. 
Nothing better has been done these many years to 
light up the history and worth of the various scrip- 
ture records. Out of such treatment by him and by 
others we are to get the living Bible, rescued from 


, ignorance and indifference. 


ee 

Tue Sunday-School Union heid another success- 
ful meeting this month, having the following sub- 
ject for consideration: “ How can the more abstract 
and rationalistic views of religion be made con- 
crete and picturesque to children?’ Well-chosen 
speakers opened the subject, and a valuable dis- 
cussion followed. Beneficial results will come, for 
the topic is vital, and Shs eee 4 by experts. — 


Rey. F. B. Mort, Vice. “Drenden of the Sunday- 
School Society, was installed over the Third Re- 
ligious Society, in Dorchester, on the evening of 
February 4. That means, among other things, a 
new impulse to the Sunday-school cause in his 
church ; for Mr. Mott believes in that cause. We 
are gladdened by the intelligence that Miss EK. P. 
Channing, of the same church, so long ill, is im- 
proving. What a long, noble record she has made 
in the history of our Unitarian Sunday-school work ! 

x oe & 

Orp numbers of Every Ornur Sunpay are 
asked for by Rev. Mrs. Loyne, of Jefferson, N. H., 
to distribute among the logging-camps in her 
vicinity. The “ Outlook ” Committee, of the Sun- 
day-School Union, will gladly receive all donations 
of this kind, and forward them. Address Miss 
Parker, 5 Lee Street, Maa Mass. 

a % 

We visited the Hast Boston Sunday-school this 
month, and enjoyed the bright faces and active 
spirit of the two departments. Mr. Hill and Miss 
Damon are in charge, with the beloved pastor, Mr. 
Bodge, as general head and leader. The superin- 
tendent’s comments on the Spurgeon funeral were 
very apt and forcible. 


GLEANINGS. 


Rev. Dr. SamueL Dike has been saying some 
extremely sensible things in the “ Congregation- 
alist” about Sunday-schools. We have room for 
only one point: ‘A higher and broader morality is 
one of the needs of Sunday-school instruction. The 
‘ Congregationalist ’ recently printed an extract 
from Dr. Dale to the effect that one has no more 
right to make a text of Scripture carry a meaning 
that does not belong to it, not even if it be thus 
made to teach a good lesson in itself or a truth set 
forth in other Scripture, than he has to raise a five- 
pound note to the pretended value of five hundred 
pounds. Yet this is a common vice of the pulpit 
and the Sunday class. It is probably growing less 
common ; but its eradication will be hastened greatly 
by this higher morality which the intellectual and 
moral methods of the so-called secular schools en- 
courage. This greater temptation to intellectual 
dishonesty in the Sunday-school, due partly to tra- 
ditional influences, is doing much harm. It repels 
many of the more intelligent, and supplies condi- 
tions for a harvest of sceptics. Many of the older 
children who are in good public schools keenly feel 
this defect of the Sunday-schools. Their comments 
on the ordinary lesson-paper and quick discernment 
of the excellences and faults of various lesson and 
examination papers have often surprised me. Every 
one ought, of course, to see that the Sunday-school 
cannot wear exactly the same harness and use the 
same weapons as the public school; but it does seem 
to some that the former has much to learn from the 
latter as to the value of intellectual honesty and the 
training in morals that goes along with it.” 

* & & 

Rev. Cuartes A. ALLEN has put into pamphlet 
form a very incisive sermon on “The Religious 
Training of the Young.” 


He is very ‘caustic in his , 
-comments on the average type of Sunday-school. 


He attributes much of the decline in church loyalty — 
to that source, because of its past usurpation of 
home and individual rights, or rather duties. “ But 
let me just sketch to you what may possibly be the 
true ideal of a Sunday-school. The young people 
should be divided into two departments, or schools, — 
or classes, which may all meet together for a few 
minutes to join in devotional services every Sun- — 
day. Those above fourteen or fifteen years of age 
are the young people, who are old enough to take 
part intelligently in the public worship, and should 
be members of the guild. It is to be supposed that 
they have been thoroughly trained in the younger 
department of the school. They will form one or 
several ‘study classes;’ and a study class of adults 
may be added. Possibly it may be best in this com- 
munity to keep them for only half an hour after 
church; a much larger attendance might perhaps 
be secured thereby. They will follow courses of 
study such as are usual now in these older classes 
of our Sunday-schools. Then the younger depart- 
ment, or the Sunday-school proper, including the 
pupils under fourteen or fifteen years, should meet, 
for at least part of the time, as one class, under the 


‘charge of the wisest and most religious persons in 


the parish, with whom the minister or rector will 
co-operate. As far as practicable, he or some one 
else, under the instruction and guidance of the com- 
mittee in charge and the parents, may be the teacher 
of this department. Every Sunday’s work should 
be carefully planned.” + AG 


* # & 

Tue article by Mr. Spaulding on Guilds, in the 
last Every OTHER Sunpay, has attracted attention 
so that a call has come to publish it in leaflet form; 
the request came too late, however, for the type 
had been distributed. The Guild exercises are of 
a perfecting and supplementary character to the 
Sunday-school ; the prospect is good for future suc- 
cess along this line. A bright specimen of the 
Guild literature is found in “ The Messenger,” pub- 
lished by the Young People’s Guild of the Third 
Society in Dorchester. We wish that every Guild 
would send regularly a copy of its report or paper. 
To our mind this movement means an awakening 
among the young people to church loyalty and to 
religious consecration. 


OUR NEXT NUMBER. 


Turoveu the kindness of Prof. Anagnos, who is 
at the head of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
we are able to promise a picture of Helen Keller 
for our readers; it will appear in the next number 
of Every OruEer Sunpay The interest in this 
remarkable girl seems to deepen; her peculiar traits 
draw forth sympathy and stir human kindness. We 
want our young people to feel acquainted with her, 
and to that end we shall give some interesting facts. 
Tn the same number will be bright stories by Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells, Rev. Bradley Gilman, Kate 
Sumner Gates, and others. 


NEW EASTER SERVICE. 


On the first of March the special Easter Service 
for this year will be ready. The aim throughout its 
preparation has been to furnish for our average 
Sunday-schools a popular and easy order of exer- 
cises, both in the music and in the ritual. Price 
5 cents per copy, or $4.00 per hundred. 
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The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
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